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LETTER I 


ACHACHLACHER MANSE, 
IsLAND OF SONAS. 


My DEAR BesstE—When you read the above 
address I can picture you saying—‘‘ Where—on 
earth is that ?” and reaching for an atlas in order 
to find out. Whereupon you will discover that 
the Island of Sonas is indeed almost off the earth ; 
in some atlases it is nearly off the map and is in- 
cluded only in a vacant corner as an afterthought. 
It is to such an Island as that that we have come 
—Sandy to his first parish, and I to my first manse ; 
and Sandy has to be not only a minister but a 
farmer as well, because there is a glebe to be culti- 
vated and crops are to be raised. Of course I don’t 
know the least thing about farm work, but Sandy 
does ; he used to spend all his holidays with his 
Uncle John, who had a farm in Perthshire, and in 
these days he loved the work, so he is looking 
forward to initiating me into its mysteries. 

The Manse is an old-fashioned house, the kind 
we used to draw on our slates, Bessie—one window 
on each side of the front door and three above ; 
and the ceilings are so low that by standing on a 
chair you can remove the cobwebs from them— 


there are usually any amount for you to practise 
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on because the spiders have been in possession for 
months. We have been scrubbing and painting 
and distempering (it’s really a nicer job than it 
sounds), and in a few more weeks the house will be 
a dream of loveliness. Then will come the outside 
work—Sandy hasn’t started that till we are ready 
to help him. 

But now you want to know who “ we” are. 
Well, we have added to our household a handmaid 
named Murdina, and she is the most delightful 
person I’ve ever met. I advertised in the local 
paper for a maid and received, among other replies, 
one (from a village on the Island) which ended up 
with—“‘ Good-night. Love to all. Murdina.” 

“‘ Sandy,” I said, ‘‘ Murdina is my choice”; so 
I wrote and asked her to come the following 
Tuesday. On Monday we were up to the ears in 
work when the bell rang. Sandy went to the door 
and found a female standing there. 

*“‘ Iss thiss the house ? ” she said. 

** What house ? ” he asked, wondering. 

“* The house I’m coming to,”’ she said. 

“*On my honour,” said Sandy, “‘ I don’t know.” 
And then he suddenly caught sight of innumerable 
brown-paper parcels lying at her feet and it dawned 
on him. 

“Can you be Murdina ? ” he asked. 

**T am,” she said ; so in no time I was escorting 
her up to her room. I chatted in my usual charm- 
ing fashion, but Murdina refused to be drawn; and 
then suddenly she said, ‘“‘ Are you the mistress ? ” 
(Oh, my dear, you should have heard the scorn in 
that “you”! I think she expected more dignity 
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somehow—a longer skirt, or a black satin gown, or 
a venerable appearance.) I had to confess shame- 
facedly that I was the mistress. Murdina collapsed 
into a chair; and then, anxious that I should feel 
at ease, rose and held out her hand. 

*““T’m very pleased to meet you,” she said, and 
I breathed freely once more. And then I suppose 
she remembered Sandy, because she went on—“‘ It 
iss you that iss the lucky girl!” 

“* How’s that, Murdina ? ” I inquired. 

“Getting a minister!” she said in an awed 
whisper. I laughed; and, annoyed at my levity, 
she added, “‘ Are they not the best of men ? ” 

I escaped. Murdina’s influence, I feared, would 
be bad for Sandy. I’d have to keep him down 
with a few home-truths occasionally. 

Since then Murdina has been a constant source 
of joy. When we got fairly in order, we invited the 
elders and their wives to tea. Murdina was all 
excitement. In a white cap and apron she looked 
the perfect parlourmaid. ‘“‘ Be sure to ring for me,” 
she said, “‘ I want to go in,” so I obediently rang 
for more hot water. Murdina removed the kettle 
from the stand and was soon back again with the 
water ; but the kettle wouldn’t fit into its place 
again just at once, which made Murdina forget all 
her parlourmaid tricks. “ That teffle of a kettle!” 
she remarked audibly, and the Kirk-Session with 
difficulty retained its gravity till the door shut 
behind her. 

But I mustn’t take up all my time with Murdina. 
Some day Ill need to write a book about her if she 
goes on as she has begun. Maybe she’ll get sophis- 
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ticated, and stop being funny. At present, although 
country-born, she is like the person in the song— 
‘afraid to go home in the dark”. We are a mile 
from the town where we go to shop and see life, so 
on Murdina’s “ night out ’”’ Sandy has to tramp in 
to bring her home! Isn’t that lovely? Murdina 
makes the assignation—“ Half-past nine at the 
school,” and Sandy is there, faithful to his tryst. 
We are hoping that she will soon acquire a ““ young 
man”, 

Some of the south-country folk are wondering 
how we will put in the winter on our Island. “I 
do hope you won’t be deadly dull and get fed up 
with each other,’’ somebody wrote ; but so far we 
are delightfully busy during the day, and in the 
evening we simply revel in the quietness. We 
get books from a Glasgow library, and have the 
loveliest evenings—four feet on a fender in front of 
a huge peat fire. The wind howls terribly round 
the house—did I tell you that we face the sea ?— 
and we can hear the waves making a dull sort of 
roar that always makes me think we are living near 
arailway. If I stay here long, I'll forget that such 
things as railways exist. Half the people here have 
never seen a train except in a picture, but with 
characteristic Highland dignity they show no sur- 
prise when Fate does take them to the other side 
of the water and a train thunders past them. They 
even step into a railway carriage as if they’d been 
accustomed to doing it daily. I wonder if they are 
really horribly afraid, though their pride won’t let 
them show it ? Or have they heard so much about 
trains that they seem quite familiar to them ? 
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I have wandered from my evenings at the fire 
though. We shut the shutters and feel so cosy in 
spite of the rain dashing against the windows. Do 
you still play patience, Bessie? We have great 
games after supper, and often think of you when we 
are in the throes of ‘‘ Senior Wrangler ”’ or “‘ Miss 
Milligan ”’. 

Write soon and tell me about your new life. I’m 
sure “ India’s coral strand ”’ can’t hold a candle to 
Sonas’s wind-swept moors. 

In the meantime we two horny-handed sons of 
toil send you greeting—you who, I expect, will be. 
at the stage of calling a native to lift your handker- 
chief when it falls. Sybarite ! !—Yours ever, 

ISABEL. 


LETTER II 


ACHACHLACHER MANSE, 
ISLAND OF SONAS. 


My pear Besste—Agriculture, with a capital 
A, has started in real earnest, for we crofters are 
ploughing. Can you picture me, armed with a 
pailful of potatoes, hirpling (yes, I feel sure that 
‘hirpling’ is the word) across a field in the wake 
of a plough and dropping potatoes into the furrows 
at more or less regular intervals? Sandy, clad in 
sacks, was scattering lime, and most of the seagulls 
in the neighbourhood had joined us for the day. 
They made white stripes in the brown field as they 
stood in the furrows. And oh! the cold! I tried 
to get warm by picturing you in the Torrid Zone 
(I think that is the one you occupy ?) lying in a 
basket chair and imbibing iced lemonade; but 
the wind was from the north-east and my nose was 
pale heliotrope, and I began to wonder if Agriculture 
was my forte after all. But there was a certain 
joy in going indoors and being really and truly 
hungry. What a lot one can eat up here! And 
better still—when darkness came and we had to 
stop—to go in and have a right good wash and 
then loll in easy chairs for the rest of the evening ! 
I’m afraid that we’re really not farmers to the 

10 
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backbone or we wouldn’t enjoy the dolce far niente 
bit of the life so much. 

But the ploughing and potato-planting was 
nothing compared to our latest excitement. Sandy 
went off the other evening with Alec Dan (one of 
our neighbours, who, having two names, is called 
by both) to look at a cow which Alec Dan thought 
we might buy. They were so late in getting back 
that Murdina had gone to bed; so Sandy came in 
and said to me: ‘‘ We’ve bought the cow. She’s 
in the byre. Could you bring a pail and come and 
milk her? Alec Dan will show you how.” 

There was a time, Bessie, when I ran away if 
I saw a cow approaching, so you can guess that I 
felt some pride in myself when I marched bravely 
into the byre and sat down on a little stool, according 
to Alec Dan’s instructions. ‘‘ Her name’s Mairi,” 
he said; ‘‘ you’d better be talking to her so that 
she’ll get to know you.” 

Now, Bessie, what does one talk about to a cow ? 
All my ideas evaporated, especially when I knew 
that Sandy and Alec Dan were eagerly waiting for 
my first remark. So I said weakly, “* Didums ! ’— 
whereupon Sandy indulged in ribald laughter and 
I relapsed into silence, while Mairi chewed the cud 
and looked round at me with wondering brown 
eyes. Alec Dan then proceeded to show me how 
easy a thing milking is. ‘‘ Just this, and this,” 
he said, and the milk rattled into the pail. (I know 
you'll object to the verb I’ve used, but really and 
truly it did.) It certainly seemed easy, and I did 
“‘this, and this’, but nothing rattled, and my heart 
sank. Oh dear, how dreadful I felt! The more 
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I tried the worse I seemed to get; and yet when 
Alec Dan did it, it seemed so easy, and of course 
in the end he got it all to do and I went into the 
house vanquished. 

I was nearly-in tears. “‘ Oh, Sandy,” I said, 
‘“‘ what a wife for a farmer!” He comforted me 
with all sorts of reassuring statements which in 
the end proved correct, for in the morning I shut 
myself in the byre with Mairi and said to Sandy, 
** Now, I’m not coming out till I’ve milked her,” 
and I didn’t. Luckily Mairi is a patient old thing 
who doesn’t seem to mind being hauled about, 
but, oh dear, how my hands ached! I was glad 
to remember that Murdina would do the job in 
the evening. We had arranged that we would do 
it turn about. 

Mairi is quite one of the family now ; she comes 
to the front door to get her head scratched, and 
looks languishingly in at the drawing-room windows 
with those melting brown eyes of hers that look 
as if she was remembering happier things. 

By the way, we often do the churning in the 
drawing-room! It isn’t exactly professional, I 
know, but I usually recline in an arm-chair, with 
a nice novel in my left hand and the churn handle 
in my right, and ca’ awa’ till the butter comes. 
On one awful occasion it simply wouldn’t come, 
and after tea I was still turning away for dear 
life, having been at it all afternoon, when a visitor 
arrived—a college friend of Sandy’s, who happened 
to be in these benighted parts and looked us up. 
And as we talked, we churned . . . so that is how 
we entertain our guests up here, you see. 
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Did I tell you about Alec Dan’s little nephew, 
Ruaridh ? He came here with a message one day, 
and I said: “‘ Do you know who I am, Ruaridh ? ” 
““ Yes,” he said, “ you are the minister’s mother.” 
Sandy simply chortled with delight, and has been re- 
minding me ever since how passée I am getting and 
how youthful he looks, until to-day, when I had my 
revenge. There is a colony of tinkers a little bit 
along the road, and one appeared at the front 
door this morning, so I went. ‘‘ Good-morning, 
dear,”’ she began, ‘“‘ how’s father?” ‘‘ Quite well, 
thank you,” I said, hoping Sandy was listening. 
“ That’s nice,” she went on: ‘‘ just run in, darling, 
and ask him if he has got any old trousers.”” Sandy 
and I feel we are quits now in the matter of youthful 
appearances. 

Murdina’s use of the English language is still 
wonderful. I occasionally would need an in-° 
terpreter. “In my last place,’? she remarked the 
other day, “there were thousands of families all 
over the floor. I wasn’t liking it at all.” “I 
should think not indeed,” I agreed, and then began 
to cross-examine her to find out exactly what there 
was in her last place, and discovered there were a 
great many children! But if Murdina’s English 
puzzles me, Sandy’s Gaelic puzzles her equally. 
You know that each place has its own words for 
things and that Sandy’s Perthshire Gaelic is quite 
different from Murdina’s brand. I went into the 
kitchen yesterday and found her helpless with 
laughter. ‘‘ What is the matter, Murdina?” I 
asked. “It iss the languish of your husband,” 
she said, ‘I’m sorry to hear that,” I said ; ‘‘ what 
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kind of language has he been using now?” “ Well,” 
she said, ‘‘he came in and asked me in Gaelic to 
give him the old woman out of the cupboard, and 
when I said there wasn’t any old woman there, 
what do you think he had really wanted? A 
basket! Such languish!” she said, and laughed 
again. 

As I write, the rain is lashing on the panes, and 
Sandy has just groaned and said, “‘ I suppose I'll 
need to go and tuck Mairi up and give her a hot- 
water bottle and a nice warm drink.” That’s the 
unromantic side, Bessie, when one has to turn out 
on a bad night and muck around byres instead of 
being cosy indoors. You see I’m being quite 
honest about it all—even Arcady has a few draw- 
backs, but in spite of them all it is making two 
people supremely happy. 

In case I get sentimental, Bessie,—Good-night. 

ISABEL. 


LETTER III 


ACHACHLACHER MANSE, 
ISLAND OF SONAS. 


My DEAR BEss1E—It was only in William Black’s 
novels, I had thought, that the maid shook hands 
with the guests, but I find that it really occurs up 
here, and it is such a nice fashion. We went out to 
tea the other evening, and as we sat talking by the 
fire the rosy-cheeked servant lassie came in to set 
the table. She put down her tray and came over 
to Sandy. “‘How do you do?” she said in her 
soft voice, and Sandy was up in a minute shaking 
hands as if this was quite what he had expected. 
And when he had introduced me and I too had 
shaken hands and answered inquiries about my 
health, I thought what a charming custom it was, 
though I have not, as yet, asked Murdina to adopt 
it. Of course I know what you will murmur: 
‘“‘ Isabel was always painfully democratic ! ” 

A funny thing happened the other day in that 
connection. The new Episcopal clergyman came 
to call, and just as we were about to have a cosy 
tea at the drawing-room fire Murdina announced 
that the plasterer had come to see about mending 
one of the ceilings. He is rather a favourite of 


ours—one of the Church folk—so I ran out and 
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suggested that he have tea with us first. He had 
had a long walk and it was a wintry day. In he 
came, and the young Englishman, who, by the way, 
is rather ‘“‘toney”’, was introduced, and we really 
had a most pleasant time till Sandy and the plasterer 
had to retire to see about the damaged ceiling. 
When the clergyman and I were alone he suddenly 
said, ‘“That was a very beautiful thing, Mrs. Dewar.” 

‘“* What ? ” I inquired, gazing round the room to 
see what he had been admiring. 

‘* Your having the workman in to tea,”’ he said. 
‘‘T was wondering all the time if that could have 
happened in England, and when I get back there 
and have a rectory of my own I mean to try if it 
would work there. I have enjoyed my afternoon 
immensely.” 

We had our first Presbytery meeting this week 
and I met ‘the brethren’. Such different types 
they are, and all so interesting. The one I got to 
know best was the Bard, as he had to stay a few 
nights with us before he could get home again. He 
writes Gaelic poetry, so we played the poetry game 
one night. Did you ever play it, Bessie? ‘ High- 
brow’ isn’t the word for it! It usually ends in 
that aching helplessness which Rudyard Kipling 
talked about in his rectorial address at St. Andrews. 
We each got a sheet of paper and a pencil and wrote 
a line of poetry (original, of course). Then we 
passed the paper to our neighbour and he wrote a 
second line to rhyme with the first, then he too 
passed it on, and this continued till the ‘ poem’ 
(save the mark !) was complete. When Sandy made 
‘horror’ rhyme with ‘butter’, the Bard, who is 
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stout, had to be supplied with a handkerchief and 
very nearly expired. But the Bard himself reduced 
what might have been an immortal epic of the sea 
to the level of a pantomime song by failing to find 
any rhyme for ‘skipper’ but ‘kipper’. And you 
know when kippers find their way into poetry the 
results are disastrous. 

Another member of the Presbytery who is a 
dear is the Crofter. He nearly upset Sandy alto- 
gether by leaning across to him in the middle of the 
meeting, when some great Church and State prob- 
lem was under discussion, and saying in a stage 
whisper, ‘“‘ Our cow is calving next week, could you 
lend us your big churn ? ” 

They are all rather dears—even the Calvinist, 
whose black coat seems blacker, and whose beard 
seems longer, and whose whole demeanour is more 
solemn than those of the rest. He arrived just 
before dinner on the day of the meeting. I was 
alone in the house and busy in the kitchen, as Sandy 


and Murdina were working on the glebe. ‘“‘Is Mr. 
Dewar at home?” he inquired, in the voice one 
usually associates with “‘ Fellow-sinners!”’ (You 


know the tone I mean.) I said I was sorry that he 
was not ; but that I was glad to see him and would 
entertain him till Sandy came, if he did not mind 
coming into the kitchen. He was quite willing, 
and we had really a good talk; and then I asked 
him if he would mind putting some cold meat 
through the mincer for me while I made the pud- 
ding. Sandy told me afterwards that, when he 
came in, he could hardly speak to us because it was 
so screamingly funny to see the Calvinist in his long 
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black coat and his large spectacles solemnly turning 
the handle of the mincer while he discussed with me 
some theological problem. He did not approve of 
our reading novels; but before he left he had 
started a Stanley Weyman, and when I inquired 
who was the man who did not approve of novels, 
he said weakly that Weyman was historical ! 

The Bard had rather a sweet way of wandering 
into the kitchen with a half-written poem in his 
hand and inquiring if I could listen to blank verse 
and make the dinner at the same time. Than which 
is nothing more easy, for I who speak to you have 
tried and know. I very nearly got the Bard into 
a nasty difficulty all the same. He wanted to 
translate some French poems into Gaelic ; and, as 
he did not know French, he got me to translate 
them literally into English. I wrote them out for 
him with my own fair hand—now don’t laugh 
cynically, Elizabeth, your own writing isn’t much 
better than mine! Well, after a few hours we met, 
and I inquired how the poems were progressing. 
‘* Not well at all,” he said, “‘ I can’t make any sense 
out of that one called ‘ The Boathouse’.” ‘‘ My 
good man,” I said, “‘ there is not one in the whole 
collection about a boathouse; let me see them,” 
and I found the title of the poem written, as I said 
before, in mine own fair hand, to be “‘ The Haw- 
thorn”. No wonder the poor Bard found difficulty 
in connecting title with poem ! 

The dear Bard, what happy evenings we have 
had with him! He loves being read to, so Sandy 
and I take turns of reading our favourite prose and 
verse to him. Sandy reads Ian Maclaren till he 
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has to blow his nose vigorously at the pathetic bits, 
and then we have to turn to “ The Sermon Taster ” 
to cheer us up again. The Bard says he will never 
forget the night I read “‘ Jack’, by E. V. Lucas, and 
“Tam i’ the Kirk”’, by Violet Jacob. I sometimes 
go into the kitchen and find Murdina laughing too 
from the sheer infection of the sounds that issue 
from the drawing-room. The first day the Bard 
called, Murdina was not at all sure about letting him 
in, as she thought he must be some desperate char- 
acter with his rough otter-skin waistcoat and his 
shaggy beard. 

Murdina feels that these others are all very well, 
but none of them quite comes up to Sandy, for 
whom she has a whole-hearted admiration. ‘My 
word ! ” she said to me, ‘‘ isn’t he clever? He can 
do just anything. It’s himself that’s neat.” They 
have a delightful way here of alluding to Sandy as 
Himself. ‘“‘ Is Himself at home ?” they say when 
they come to see him, and I feel that he is a dweller 
on some plane far above me. 

As I write the wind is howling round the house 
and Murdina is droning a Gaelic lament at the 
kitchen fire, which facts sound depressing. But if 
you could see Sandy’s face as he sits opposite me 
with this week’s Punch before him and a well-going 
pipe between his teeth, it would keep you cheery 
for weeks. 

Don’t talk to me about “ the lure of the East’”’, 
Elizabeth. I'll need to get the Bard to make a 
poem on the ‘‘ Wiles of the Western Isles ”.—Much 
love, ISABEL. 


LETTER IV 


ACHACHLACHER MANSE, 
IsLAND OF SONAS. 

My DEAR ELiIzABETH—I strongly object to one 
sentence in your last letter, that ‘‘a minister’s 
wife has a most unenviable position”. Now what 
in the world made you say that? Have my 
letters sounded as if I were unhappy? Because 
I’m not. Does any other woman have the same 
chances of friendship as I have? What other 
babies have had as much love and interest shown 
them as mine has had ? 

By the way, did I tell you that the day after 
she was born the elder at the plate whispered to 
each member of the congregation on entering— 
“A girl, Eight and a half pounds.” We did not 
know where he had got his information, as Sandy 
himself, poor dear, hadn’t a notion what the infant 
had weighed, and wouldn’t have known whether 
to be proud or ashamed of her number of pounds. 
Even her sex has hardly dawned on him yet. I 
was laboriously milking Mairi the other day when 
Sandy appeared at the byre door and said help- 
lessly—“ It’s crying.’’ Poor Mairi finds that she 
has to share my time and affection with another 
and a greater tyrant nowadays. 

20 
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Can you tell me why people always call upon 
one on the very day that the Manse (or any other 
house for that matter) is upside down and inside 
out? I had a heartrending experience lately. 
You know that our island has just been bought by 
a noble lord? Well, the other day, his noble 
lady, seeing that the sun shone and the earth was 
fair to look upon, thought it a favourable time to 
call at the Manse; and unfortunately, for the self- 
same reasons, the Manse lady thought it a favour- 
able day to blue-wash the kitchen. Sandy was 
away from home; there was no man to cook for 
(and you know a woman’s propensity for dining 
off a boiled egg on a tray), so Murdina and I, 
inflamed with burning zeal, began our work. All 
the kitchen furniture and utensils were decorating 
the path from the gate, and I was getting on 
famously indoors, though I certainly had forgotten 
occasionally whether it was the kitchen or myself 
that was to be blue-washed, when Murdina came 
in breathlessly from the path where she had been 
scrubbing the furniture, and announced that a large 
car had stopped at the gate. We gazed helplessly 
at one another. Murdina had not at all the air 
of a smart parlourmaid, while I was certainly far 
from being an immaculate hostess. The bell rang. 
** Murdina,”’ I said, ‘‘ go to the door and show the 
visitor into the drawing-room.”” Hastily I washed 
my hands and the more salient features of my face, 
then pulled down my sleeves to cover the blue-wash 
on my arms, took off my apron, and cleaned my 
shoes by rubbing them alternately up the backs of 
my stockings. (I don’t know if you ever do that 
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in India: you need some practice to do it success- 
fully.) I went into the drawing-room and tried 
to make up by charm what I lacked in appearance. 
We discussed the Island and its amenities, and then 
went on to the state of the country, and were just 
about to discuss the League of Nations when I 
said—‘* You’ll have tea, Lady Brighton?” “Thank 
you,” she said, ‘“‘ but I saw as I came in that you 
were busy: won’t it be a bother?” ‘“‘ Not a bit,” 
I said. ‘Ill just go and cut a little bread and 
butter. It won’t take a minute.” I rushed into 
the kitchen and opened the bread tin. To my 
horror it was empty. ‘“‘ Murdina,” I gasped, “ go 
to Achdarroch and borrow a loaf.” She didn’t 
take five minutes, and came back with two parcels. 
“Mrs. Mackenzie was thinking that maybe you’d 
like a cake too,” she explained. ‘“‘ The angel!” I 
said, and proceeded to carry quite a respectable 
tea to the drawing-room.. As I handed the noble 
lady her tea, my sleeve slipped up and disclosed the 
dirtiest arm you ever saw! I hastily pulled down 
the sleeve and continued my dissertation on the 
League of Nations. 

After the visitor’s car had descended the hill, 
Murdina returned to Achdarroch with the remains 
of the loaf and the cake, and a message for Mrs. 
Mackenzie thanking her warmly for the loan of 
them; while the immaculate hostess sat on her 
own staircase and laughed till she wakened her own 
immaculate baby. In India afternoon callers can’t 
be half as exciting. How dull it must be merely 
to pull a bell and know that at once a perfect tea 
will appear ! 
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We have to do so much for ourselves up here. 
Did I tell you that, after a meeting of Presbytery, 
the members very often adjourn to the Manse 
kitchen and cut each other’s hair? I was making 
marmalade one evening and had the greatest 
difficulty in preventing chips of clerical hair from 
mingling with the orange peel. The member who 
was acting barber, and who has a frugal mind 
like Mrs. Gilpin, remarked quite regretfully as he 
clipped away at a particularly thick crop— This 
is a tremendous growth. I just wish it was oats!” 

A tinker brought his whole family to the Manse 
yesterday afternoon to have them baptized. “‘Gaelic 
or English ?”’ asked Sandy before beginning the 
service, and the parents decided which language 
was to be used. Our own bairn’s christening was 
in both languages, and I’d like to give you all the 
details, but Baby’s bath time draws near, and “1T’”’, 
as Sandy would say, doesn’t like to be kept waiting. 

ISABEL. 


LETTER V 


ACHACHLACHER MANSE, 
ISLAND OF SONAS. 

My pEAR BEessrE—F ancy your complaining that 
I never tell you anything about my church work ! 
The fact is, my dear, that I didn’t think it would 
interest you a scrap. Of course I teach in the 
Sunday School. I seemed to think you would take 
that for granted. I have the very wee ones, and 
was teaching them one Sunday to sing 

I'm a little pilgrim, 
And a stranger here. 

At the end of the first verse I asked them what 
a stranger was. ‘“‘ Something you get in your tea,” 
suggested one wee lassie shyly. 

Then we have a very flourishing Guild which 
meets in the Manse and is a most cheerful gathering. 
The married folk come in the afternoon, and the 
young people in the evening. Murdina is a member 
of the Junior Branch and is particularly interested 
in one part of the proceedings, namely, when some- 
body “ reads ” the cups after we’ve had our tea. 

‘““Every word came true,” she assured me 
solemnly. ‘‘ Didn’t Kate say I’d be at a small 
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And she was saying that I’d get something by post, 
and wasn’t there a catalogue from the Glasgow 
draper the very next day ? ” 

Since I wrote last, we have been visiting in a 
neighbouring parish. First of all we motored about 
sixteen miles across moor and peat bog, the only 
houses we saw being more like beehives than human 
habitations. We left the car at a tiny Post Office 
and got aboard a motor boat, which was sadly in 
need of paint. After waiting an unconscionable 
time we saw the postmaster coming down with the 
mail bags. He got on board and became the skipper 
of the launch, and with some difficulty induced his 
engine to start. When we were at last chug-chug- 
ging up the loch, he said, with a prodigious sigh— 
** Och, och, these rabbits ! ”’ 

“Do they trouble you much ? ” inquired Sandy. 

“Is it trouble?” he said tragically. “‘ Isn’t 
it myself that’s been all the time seeking for two 
to shoot ?. The laird, he had posted a pair to Mrs. 
Maciver, and didn’t the cat eat them while they 
were in the Office? It was a mercy she left the 
label for me to tie on to the pair I shot to send in 
their place. Indeed it’s not easy to be a post- 
master.” We sympathised, but were cut short by 
the sudden stoppage of the engine—which made the 
postmaster’s worries become small in comparison 
with the skipper’s. It was almost evening before 
we reached the head of the loch, where our host had 
been waiting more than three hours for us with his 
trap. Up here we think nothing of a few hours 
of waiting, and in that I suppose we’re not unlike 
your friends in India, to whom to-morrow is as good 
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as to-day. When I was in Glasgow a few weeks 
ago, I was much amused by the townsfolk rushing 
frantically to catch a tramear, when they knew 
quite well that there would be another in three 
minutes. Why, up here I don’t think we’d run for 
a steamer even if there wasn’t to be another for 
three days ! 

There is something very human about a steamer 
compared with a train. It is so nice here, when 
one has been away, to go aboard the mail-boat on 
the homeward journey, and get such a hearty 
welcome and handshake from captain and crew 
alike. We get all the home news on the way over, 
so that by the time we reach Achachlacher we feel 
as if we had never been away. 

When we were coming back the next time, Sandy 
was chatting on the pier to somebody while we 
were waiting for the boat to start, and I had got on 
board when suddenly the whistle began blowing 
furiously. ‘‘ What is all the noise about ? ” I asked 
the captain. “It’s that husband of yours,” he 
said. ‘“‘ We’ve been waiting for him to stop talking 
to that man and we can’t wait any longer.” It at 
last dawned on Sandy that he was wanted. ‘“ And 
it was only the potato crop we were discussing after 
all,” he said, when he came aboard. In Glasgow 
I’m sure that not even a Cathcart Circle train (that 
being the humblest form of train I can think of) 
would wait half a minute even for the Right Rev. 
the Moderator himself. 

The sweetest baby in the world sends you greet- 
ings! Being her mother, I am in a position to judge 
of her qualities. We were so amused at a passage 
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in a letter from Sandy’s mother not long ago. I 
had sent her the local paper containing a full report 
of the sermons that had been preached on the 
Island on Armistice Day—Sandy’s among the rest. 
She wrote acknowledging the receipt of the paper, 
and added quaintly—‘“‘ I thought Sandy’s sermon 
much the best of them all, but of course I may 
be prejudiced.” (The word “‘may” was thickly 
underlined to convey to me the faintness of the 
possibility ! ) 

One of the elders said solemnly to me last 
Sunday night that Sandy’s ‘discourse’ was 
worthy of St. Paul’s Cathedral, so I began a family 
poem on the way home from Church : 


We’ve had quite a number of calls 

To the London Cathedral—St. Paul’s ; 
But we’ve said with a smile: 

‘* We prefer this small isle ”’ 


It didn’t get any further than that. It may 
end disastrously like a serious pastoral poem by 
the Bard which fell ‘“ with a dunt ”’ into prose at 
the last line, because he insisted on dragging into 
it the words: ‘Congested Districts Board”. Ina 
poem ! my dear! I ask you! ISABEL. 


LETTER VI 


ACHACHLACHER MANSE, 
IsLAND OF SONAS. 


ELIZABETH MY DEAR!—And so you're really 
coming home? I’ve been thinking about it ever 
since your letter came. It’s simply too lovely for 
words! I’m longing to see you and show you 
everything, beginning with Sandy and the sweetest 
baby in the world, and ending with Murdina and 
Alec Dan and the rest of the parishioners. It will 
be so interesting to take you round and hear what 
you think of all the dear folks. Whenever one 
goes into a house here, the hostess runs and puts 
the kettle on. I always tell Sandy that as long 
as he is my husband I'll never die of swollen head, 
he being an undemonstrative Scot, like the man 
whose wife burst into tears and thought he had 
taken to drink because he called her “ dear’”’. 
“Well,” said Sandy, when I told him the story, 
“* what was he calling her ‘ dear’ for?” . . . What 
was I at? Oh yes, that I’d never die of swollen 
head. No, I’m much more likely to die of too 
many teas. I am appalled when I think of the 
number I’ve consumed since coming to this Island. 

Murdina is getting less funny as her English 
improves, but last night she popped her head round 
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the drawing-room door and said in an agonized 
tone, “The kitchen lamp has gone into con- 
sumption !’’ I went to see what had happened 
and found the lamp-chimney broken. She gave 
me rather a shock by addressing Sandy as “‘ My 
man!” but, as I told you already, we are very 
democratic up here. 

Have you anything in India, Bessie, to equal 
the Aurora Borealis, or the Fairy Dancers as the 
people of Sonas call it? We had such a beautiful 
display the other night. Up in the zenith was a 
great rosy circle and from it hung curtains of 
filmy lace, the colour of moonbeams, which swayed 
and unfolded in an unfelt mysterious wind. We 
spent half the night in the garden watching them. 

One is curiously inclined here to turn night into 
day. The schoolmaster says it is due to atmospheric 
pressure, which is heavy during the day in these 
parts and makes us all lethargic, but which lessens 
at night and releases our energies. It makes us 
so cheerful that one night, when Margaret Barry 
was staying with us, we walked over to Keal Bay 
after supper and played games on the sand in the 
moonlight ; then we tried to come home a short 
cut across the moor, and sank to our ankles in a 
nasty cold wet bog. And that will “‘learn”’ us 
to go stravaiging in the moonlight! Before we 
reached home the rain had started as usual, and, 
as it was full moon, we saw, what none of us had 
seen before, a lunar rainbow. There is something 
ghostly and mysterious about it. I always think 
a daylight rainbow a little theatrical—you know 
what I mean ?—but the lunar variety is not like 
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that, rather the reverse—a little unearthly and 
eerie. 

Margaret had been rather disappointed with me 
for marrying a minister, and had been afraid that 
she would have a somewhat dull time during her 
holiday in a Highland manse. “I really didn’t 
expect to be allowed to laugh so much,” she confided 
tome. “ Dear, dear,’ I said, ‘‘ I am disappointed 
that you have failed to perceive an odour of sanctity 
about the Manse.” ‘‘ Odour of sanctity,’ she said 
thoughtfully. ‘‘Oh! was that the funny smell ? 
I noticed it as soon as I arrived, but I quite thought 
it was paraffin!” What a woman!! 

People in the south who are accustomed to 
travelling by train and being annoyed if it is a few 
minutes late would be horrified at our methods up 
here. The “Bard” was telling us the other day 
that, when he was the minister of a neighbouring 
island, he set off one day to attend a Presbytery 
meeting on another island a few miles away. By 
the time the boat reached the island of the meeting 
a terrific gale had risen which quite prevented her 
from calling and getting rid of the poor Bard, who 
had perforce to go on with her to Glasgow. Being 
winter time it was a fortnight before she re-loaded 
and took the Bard home again. “ During which 
time,”’ he whimsically remarked, “‘I had spent £10, 
and at that period my whole year’s stipend 
amounted to £120. What grieved me most was 
that I had missed the meeting of Presbytery, the 
one social gathering in my lonely existence.” 

I think that these Presbytery meetings are an 
advantage that ministers have over all other pro- 
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fessional men. In no other class does the free- 
masonry exist that we find, in the Highlands at 
any rate, between men in the same Presbytery. 
They are not rivals, as lawyers in the same district 
might be. They can arrive at each other’s manses 
at any time and be sure of a hearty welcome and 
a good meal. They meet at regular intervals and 
dissipate their worries in smoke and talk and 
laughter. There never was such a hilarious gather- 
ing as that round the Manse drawing-room fire 
after the regular meeting was over. A minister in 
the country may not be overburdened with this 
world’s goods, but he gets nearer his fellows, not 
only his fellow ministers but the people in his parish, 
than any other man if he is a real human man. 
Dear me! how solemn I’ve got ! 

I feel so glad that you will be able so soon to 
see all these things for yourself. It will be just 
lovely to have you home again and—which is also 
a consideration—it will ease me greatly not to have 
these long letters to write to you. 

You will come straight here, Bessie, for even if 
we have the whole Presbytery staying with us, 
there will be room for you. You know our Gaelic 
proverb: ‘‘ Where there is heart-room, there is 
house-room,”’ so just come. 

And oh, my dear, won’t we talk and talk ! !— 
Till we meet, ISABEL. 


LETTER VII 


ACHACHLACHER MANSE, 
ISLAND OF SONAS. 

BESSIE, MY VERY DEAR—I am thinking of you 
so much to-night as I sit here alone, listening to 
the wind howling outside and to the gentle drone 
of Murdina’s nightly lament from the kitchen ; while 
you, I suppose, are standing on the deck of the liner, 
and feeling, I hope, a twinge of regret, as you watch 
the lights of England receding from you and think 
of all the kent faces you have left behind. I know 
that you are very happy at the prospect of getting 
back into harness again, and I am so glad to know 
that ; for, in old days, when we taught together in 
Coalshill, I don’t think either of us ever felt any 
delight at getting back to work after the holidays. 
Indeed I can remember how I used to cheer (?) you 
with the remark—** Never mind, Elizabeth ; only 
forty more years now till we get the pension! ” 
And then you would groan and say—‘“ Forty years ? 
What a vista of gloom! In this awful hole too! ! ” 
Little did we think that the East was so soon to 
lure you to her, and that I was to settle down in a 
Hebridean island, which, after Coalshill, is like 
Paradise after Purgatory. From which remarks 
you will gather that I am simply wallowing in 
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maudlin sentiment to-night, first, because my 
“nice husband”, as Lady Brighton calls him, is 
away preaching in the vacant parish of Cuan and 


There’s little pleasure in the house 
When our gudeman’s awa’ ; 


and, secondly, because you are sailing for India 
to-night and I do hate partings. 

The cheerful point of view to take, of course, is 
that, if we do not have partings, we cannot have 
reunions ; and is there anything so absolutely and 
perfectly delightful as a reunion? I cannot forget 
the night you arrived in Achachlacher—how we sat 
and talked and talked till at last Sandy looked in 
to remind us that we had a whole month before us, 
and that if we used up all our conversation the first 
night there would be an embarrassing silence during 
the remainder of your visit. 

Yes, reunions are lovely things. At the Glasgow 
Fair time here I do enjoy seeing the fathers and 
mothers with their young people home for the holi- 
days in the pew beside them. The look of pride on 
the parents’ faces and the happiness shining in the 
eyes of the children is a great joy to watch. Sandy 
always gives thanks at these times for the reuniting 
of families, with a special little prayer for the lonely 
ones who have nobody coming home to them. 
Don’t you love that verse which says that “God 
setteth the solitary in families,” just as if He knows 
what it is to be lonely ? You remember that beauti- 
ful passage in George Bernard Shaw’s Saint Joan: 
““T thought God would have friends everywhere 
because He is the friend of everyone. . . . Do you 
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think you can frighten me by telling me that I am 
alone? France is alone; and God is alone; and 
what is my loneliness before the loneliness of my 
country and my God ?” 


At this point last night I had to stop, as the 
Bard arrived to take Sandy’s services to-day ; and 
oh! my dear, we’ve had a most rib-aching experi- 
ence! We set off for church together this morning 
quite cheerfully, but, when we were about half-way 
there, a very heavy shower came on. We had to 
take shelter at Mrs. Maciver’s, and you must under- 
stand that I had on my one and only respectable 
costume. 

** Come away in,” said Mrs. Maciver hospitably, 
“and get my waterproof. You must not get that 
beautiful dress wet whatever”; and she produced 
a waterproof cloak—of a style beloved by the last 
generation, and made of yards and yards of navy- 
blue material, honeycombed elaborately at the neck. 
‘The very thing, Mrs. Maciver,” I said, “it will 
cover me up beautifully ” ; and the Bard and I went 
on our way rejoicing. Together we went into the 
vestry, and, after making sure that he had not left 
behind any of the essentials of the service, I hung 
Mrs. Maciver’s waterproof on the back of the door 
and went into the church. I did not notice the 
entrance of the Bard into the church, but the sound 
of his voice announcing the first psalm made me 
look towards the pulpit. I was relieved to see that 
he had the order of service firmly grasped in one 
hand (he was prone to lose it at the very moment it 
was required); and his spectacles were safely on his 
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nose (they, too, were apt to go amissing at critical 
moments) ; but what, oh what, was he enveloped 
in? Where had I seen that honeycombing and those 
yards of navy-blue material ? A cold sweat broke 
out on me, and, hastily fishing a scrap of paper and 
a pencil from my pocket, I wrote—‘ For any sake 
take off that waterproof!” and sent it up to the 
pulpit. The Bard’s expression of child-like aston- 
ishment as he read it nearly upset my gravity alto- 
gether, but we both managed to keep a grip of our- 
selves till, the service being over, we found ourselves 
on the way home to the Manse, when we leaned 
against a wall by the roadside and wept in unison. 
““Oh!” gasped the Bard in an agony, “‘ what will 
the Bishop say ? ” (that being the Presbyterial mode 
of alluding to Sandy). 

This letter is being written in instalments. It 
is now Tuesday, and I have got “‘ the man who stays 
with me” safe home again. Did I ever tell you 
how he got that name? He was baptizing a baby 
when we first came here, and, after the service was 
over, the ex-baby, who had been sitting beside me 
watching the ceremony with intense interest, looked 
up at me and, with a small fat thumb pointing at 
Sandy, inquired—“‘ Is that the man who stays with 
you?” 

He should really have been home yesterday from 
Cuan. The boat leaves there at six o’clock every 
morning, so he told the innkeeper that he would 
like breakfast at 5.30 a.m. There were two other 
men staying in the Hotel also leaving that morning, 
so they all breakfasted together, and then had a 
talk and a smoke afterwards. As they talked, the 
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landlord’s head appeared round the door. “ Are 
anny of you chentlemen going by the boat?” he 
inquired gently. ‘‘ We all are,” they said in unison 
as they rose from their chairs. ‘‘ Well, she’s away,” 
he said still more gently and closed the door upon 
the storm which broke. “ As if,’’ Sandy said tragi- 
cally, ‘‘ we had breakfasted at half-past five for 
pleasure ! ” 

By the time you get this your holiday will be 
like a dream. What fun it all was! And in 
another five years an equally “frabjous” one 
awaits you, so, to continue in ‘Jabberwocky’, 
** Callooh ! Callay !!” ISABEL. 


LETTER VIII 


THE MANSE, COALSHILL. 


No, BEsste, we haven’t been translated (is that 
the correct word, by the way? I believe “‘ trans- 
migrated ” might be more appropriate when Sonas 
was the starting-point, or “transported ” when 
Coalshill is the destination!) We have merely 
exchanged manses for a month with the Players, 
and we are back in dear old dirty Coalshill, where 
Sandy and I met in that grimy past of ours. No, 
I don’t mean anything scandalous by the adjective; 
it was merely the atmosphere of the place which 
suggested it. In the old days when I taught there, 
and when Sandy was Dr. Player’s assistant, I don’t 
think the grime and general sootiness of the place 
struck us; but now, coming back to it from the 
sweet freshness of Sonas, I wonder how I managed 
to exist in it so long. How the Players will ever 
reconcile themselves to returning to it I can’t 
imagine, for they write so very cheerfully from 
Achachlacher, where Murdina is looking after both 
them and Mairi, and they are fully appreciating 
Murdina’s attentions and Mairi’s milk. 

They have left as maid here a widow who is 
almost as refreshing as Murdina. She joined me 
in the bathroom on the night of our arrival to assist 
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at the bathing of the sweetest baby in the world, 
who, having now accomplished the art of walking, 
is a baby no longer, but is called by her name— 
Lois—like a lady. Well, into the bathroom came 
Mrs. Maewhirter, and looked aghast at the water 
bubbling into the bath. 

““Ye’re no’ gaun to put the bairn in there?” 
she said. 

““That was my idea,” I confessed. “She is 
bathed in the big bath at home. She just loves it.” 

‘It’s pewmonia in the lung she'll be gettin’, 
I’m tellin’ ye—pittin’ watter on the spine o’ her 
back like that,’’ she said gloomily as I lowered the 
delighted Lois into the water. ‘“‘ Ay, ye’re laughin’ 
noo, ma wee hen,” she added fondly, “‘ but ye'll 
no’ be laughin’ sune.” 

“Oh,” I said cheerfully, “I don’t think it will 
do her any harm. She’s used to it, you see, Mrs. 
Maewhirter.” 

“* Weel, maybe that will mak’ a’ the difference. 
Noo, if it wis me, I’d get a sair hoast efter a’ that 
watter.”’ 

““Do you not believe in too much of it?” I 
asked her. 

““Na, na; in the cauld weather watter needs 
to be keepit in its ain place. In the month o’ 
October I just shoo masel’ up for the winter and 
keep the cauld oot.” 

““ What do you sew yourself into ? ” I inquired. 

‘* Intill ma black polky,” said Mrs. Maewhirter, 
and she pointed to the black knitted jacket she 
was wearing. “It’s an awfu’ comfort in the cauld 
weather. My! she’s a rale sturdy yin,’ she said 
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admiringly, as Lois kicked and yelled at being 
removed from the bath. 

‘“* Have you no children of your own ?”’ I asked 
her. 

“No, nary a wean. An’ I’ve never seen the 
faim’ly yet that I was vexed I hadna got,” she said 
almost defiantly. ‘‘ Hoo could I be in this good 
place if I had had weans? And when I wis in the 
airmy wi’ ma man, hoo could I hae traivelled aboot 
wi’ a clutter o’ weans alang wi’ me ? ”’ 

““Oh, was your husband in the army? Then 
you must have seen a bit of the world,” I said. 
I liked this hardy Scot. 

“The world! I should say so—Injy and Chiney 
an’ a’ thae furrin’ pairts. It wis in Injy that ma 
man dee’d. He went oot fur a walk yin day an’ 
tripped ower the Himmylayers. A rale dacent 
wee man he wis tae, wi’ a wee whisker on him. 
They ca’d him Jim in the regiment, but Jim wisna 
his richt name. They said his richt name was 
ower fancy fur using every day.” 

I inquired what it was. 

** Deed an’ I canna mind,” replied Jim’s widow, 
and she thought for a moment. “‘ Na, it wis that 
fancy I canna mind it.” 

In spite of her stoicism regarding weans I find 
that Lois can do no wrong, and is allowed to 
‘* middle wi’ onything ”’ in the kitchen. 

It is a most delightful experience to be back in 
the old haunts again. The people we knew long 
ago are apparently so pleased to see us, and call 
me ‘‘Isabel”’ or ‘“‘ Miss Angus’’, and make me feel 
quite young again. The folks in the Mission shake 
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Sandy’s hand and begin all their sentences with— 
‘*D’ye mind yon day when ?” and then a 
flood of reminiscence follows. 

I went and had a look at my old house here 
yesterday. Do you remember the happy times 
we used to have in it? How awfully kind the 
neighbours always were to me! I think they 
were sorry for me living all alone; but when I 
had a week-end party they were perhaps more 
sorry for themselves. Was there ever so much 
hilarity with so little cause? You remember one 
evening when Sandy was one of the party and we 
asked him to remove a dead mouse from the trap, 
as neither of us had the courage to touch it, and 
he inquired, with the corpse hanging by its tail 
from his fingers, where the mouse-o-leum was ? 
We were frightfully impressed by his wit. I think 
we called him Mr. Dewar in those days and treated 
him with great respect. 

What a lot of changes have taken place since 
we were here! It made me quite sad in church 
to-day to look round and see, like the dear old 
Vicar in Punch, so many absent faces. 

The noise of motor buses in the street outside 
and the blowing of horns from the iron and steel 
works make the quiet of the Hebrides like a dream. 
I do believe I am a bit homesick, and am wearying 
to behold them again. Or perhaps I am only 
sleepy, so good-night, my dear. ISABEL. 


P.S.—Mrs. Macwhirter has just put her head 
round the door and remarked, ‘‘ I mind ma man’s 
name noo. It wis Abraham’! ! 


LETTER IX 


THE MANSE, COALSHILL. 


BESSIE, YOU OLD HUMBUG !—Fancy your pre- 
tending to me that your longing to get back to 
India was due to a lofty aspiration after Work (with 
a capital W)! And now your letter of last night 
shows that it was nothing more than an aspiration 
to be near to Man (with a capital THE in front of it). 
When, in Achachlacher, you spoke so innocently of 
Mr. Fisher, I had not the least suspicion that he 
had been fishing to some purpose and had caught 
your heart. And now you, whom I had pictured 
carrying on your noble profession in a lofty and 
high-minded fashion, have succumbed to the wiles 
of a Rajah or Nabob or Thingummy-bob (I forget 
what title you said he had the right to use), and 
will spend your days lolling about in luxurious and 
opulent idleness, while I milk a cow and bath a 
baby in the Wild West. 

: Well, well; we didn’t think in the old days 

when we taught together in Coalshill that our 

destinies were to be so different. Do you remember 

how we used to walk up and down at Coalshill Cross 

waiting for a tram to take us home from school, 

and reflecting gloomily upon the fact that we still 
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had forty years of teaching to put in before we 
could retire ? It always seemed to be raining in 
those days, and the streets, as I look back, always 
seemed dark, as if it were perpetually December ; 
whereas in Achachlacher it seems to be continually 
May or June. Which goes to prove that even the 
weather is affected by one’s inward happiness. I 
have always suspected this, for I have noticed that, 
when Margaret Barry and I do a tramp or a day’s 
excursion of any kind, it is always fine weather. I 
can’t remember ever having had a trip completely 
spoiled by rain or storm. I suppose it is the same 
idea which made Stevenson say that it always 
seems to be fine weather when people are courting. 

I can hardly realise that, by the time this 
reaches you, you and your Fisher will have got 
past the courting stage. I am writing to him 
separately, by the way, as I do not think it would 
be good for you to read what I say to him about 
you. I do not want you to develop what Mrs. 
Maewhirter calls “‘swalt heid”. When you come 
home together in two years’ time, he and I will 
compare notes, and I am sure he will not say that 
I have exaggerated your good qualities in my letter. 
You know, my dear, that I think he is an exceedingly 
lucky man. 

All that, however, is what Sandy calls “ slosh,”’, 
so I had better return to Common Sense. Sandy 
is writing to you himself and will doubtless tell you 
frankly what his views on matrimony are—from 
bitter experience. 

Our time at Coalshill is nearly over. Mrs. 
Macwhirter cannot understand my willingness to 
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go back to that “ ootlandish place whaur they dinna 
even speak the same langwidge as oorselves—it 
maun bean awfu’ drawback’”’. I explained to her 
that most of the people can talk English as well as 
Gaelic. ‘‘ Mercy me!” she said, ‘‘ can they speak 
twa langwidges ? It’s just aboot as much as I can 
dae to talk yin richt.” 

When I asked her if she had been long a widow, 
she said—‘‘ Five year come Hogmanay. Efter 
Macwhirter dee’d I wis in ma bed three month. 
The sicht o’ meat fair scunnert me. The doctor 
said ma liver had slippit doon a wee bit, and nae 
wunner efter the fricht I got when they cam’ in an’ 
tellt me ma man wis deid. But I’m fine here wi’ 
Mistress Player,” she said, cheering up visibly. 
**Mony a nicht when I’m sittin’ at the kitchen fire 
wi’ ma feet on a hassock, listenin’ to the wireless, 
I say to masel, ‘If I’d only a peppermint in ma 
mooth, this wad be like heaven’. I wis aye awfu’ 
fond o’ sweeties.” 

Mrs. Player is very lucky having such a woman 
in the house. She is really a darling, Mrs. Mac- 
whirter, so warm-hearted under her rough manner. 
Lois can do no wrong in her eyes in spite of her 
assertion that she “‘isna much ta’en on wi’ weans ”’. 
Now that Lois is toddling about, she is really an 
awful nuisance in the kitchen, and gets into all sorts 
of dirt and mischief; but, when I scold her, Mrs. 
Maewhirter says—‘‘ Never you heed her, hen. Tl 
clean up when ye’re awa’ to yer bed,” and so Lois 
goes tranquilly on excavating in the coal-pail or 
dabbling with water in the sink. 

Mrs. Macwhirter has a sister living near the 
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Manse with a large family, and I know she is always 
helping them out of her wages. She came to me 
yesterday and said—‘ Yin o’ Mistress Player’s hens 
dee’d on Setterday, an’ I’m takkin’ it doon to ma 
sister. It’ll mak’ a fine drap soup for the weans.” 

“Good gracious,” I said; “it will perhaps 
poison them. What did it dieof?” _ 

“I dinna ken, but it willna pizen them,” said 
Mrs. Macwhirter confidently. ‘‘I tried a wee bit 
o’t on the cat and it didna dee, so it'll no kill 
Jeanie’s weans.”’ I did not feel at all sanguine, but 
so far I have not heard of any tragedy in Jeanie’s 
family. 

The Players are coming back before we leave, 
as we want to have a little time together. I am 
awfully fond of the old doctor, though he does not 
always approve of me. 

“Did you read that thing in Punch ?”’ I asked 
him once. ‘‘ Wasn’t it killingly funny ? ” 

He looked quite pained. ‘“*‘ My dear Isabel,” he 
murmured, “ intensely is the word, not killingly.” 
Now, Elizabeth, I ask you, could you picture me 
saying, ““ Was not that article in Punch intensely 
funny?” If I said that to Sandy, I’m sure he 
would tell me to go and lie down for a little while. 
It would certainly alarm him. 

When Coalshill Parish Church was re-decorated, 
I remember Dr. Player asking me how I liked the 
new colour scheme; and when I said, “It’s a bit 
ice-creamy, isn’t it?” he observed reprovingly, 
“TI think, Isabel, that what you mean is rococo.” 

An “intensely” shrill sound from upstairs 
warns me that our daughter Lois has wakened, and 
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desires immediate attention, so heaps of love—and 
oh! such good wishes—from ISABEL. 


Dr. Player nearly made me lose any reputation 

I had in Coalshill by coming to my flat the evening 

he heard of my engagement and folding me to him 

in a fatherly embrace. With one eye I returned 

his fond look ; with the other I gazed horror-struck 

at the window-blind, on which our shadows were 

clearly visible to the people in the street! Moral: 

if you insist on embracing after the gas is lit, do not 

” stand between the light and the window. This 
advice may be useful to you nowadays. 


LETTER X 


ACHACHLACHER MANSE, 
ISLAND OF SONAS. 

My DEAREST BresstE—Here we are—safe home 
again, and oh, what a joy the homecoming was! 
As soon as we stepped on to the quay, I smelt 
the old familiar Sonas smell, in which herrings 
and peat and the salt sea are subtly mingled. We 
drove out to the Manse; and there at the gate 
was Alec Dan, waiting to carry down the luggage, 
and at the door was Murdina herself, with no eye 
or hand for anybody but Lois, whom she im- 
mediately seized and fled with to the kitchen, 
calling her by all she could remember of the two 
hundred terms of endearment in the Gaelic language. 
She began with “ adored one ” and finished up with 
“vein of my heart”, and Lois screamed with delight 
and bestowed upon her the wettest of wet kisses. 
““My, but isn’t Herself the clever one?” said 
Murdina, when I followed them into the kitchen. 
“It’s trying to say ‘ Murdina’ that she is”; and 
sure enough, Lois was repeating over and over 
again “‘ Dee-na, Dee-na,” and seemed very de- 
lighted with her new accomplishment. 

“It’s kippers I made for your supper,” said 
Murdina, so I carried them into the dining-room 
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myself, as it seemed cruel to separate those two 
lovers. 

** Will you put Lois to bed, Murdina ?”’ I asked, 
as I left the kitchen. ‘‘ Indeed I will,” she replied, 
as though I had offered her a princely boon. 

When I reached the dining-room, the combined 
smells of the peat fire, with its fairy flames dancing 
up the wide chimney, and the kippers which 
Murdina had “‘ made ” seemed to make me suddenly 
realise that we were truly home again. (Why are 
smells so poignant, I wonder?) I left the room 
to find Sandy, but instead went out at the open 
front door and stood for a minute in the silent 
garden. On the opposite shore of the bay the 
lighthouse was flashing its rhythmic message ; and 
the soft lapping of the waves on the shore hardly 
broke the stillness of the night. 

“* Wearying for Coalshill ? ” asked a voice. ‘‘ Oh 
Sandy!” I said, and it was a good many minutes 
before we went indoors again, and came down from 
the heights of our joy sufficiently to appreciate 
Murdina’s kippers. 

Talking of the open front door reminds me of 
a thing I noticed about Coalshill which did not 
strike me when I lived there. All the front doors 
were kept shut. Now, up here in Sonas, all the 
front doors are kept open. It is a sign of two 
beautiful things—the hospitality of the householder 
and the honesty of his neighbour. I like to think 
of a manse door especially always standing open, 
metaphorically as well as literally, so that the 
whole parish, from the laird to the tinker, may 
feel its welcoming. 

D 
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At this point Alexander my husband looked 
over my shoulder and laughed. “I'd like to see 
you keeping the Manse door open when there’s a 
sou’-wester blowing,” he said. ‘‘ Why, we couldn’t 
open it at all for a whole week last winter, and had 
to shout to callers to go round to the back. You 
and your sentiment!” There are no emotions at 
all about this man who stays with me. “ You’re 
a crass materialist,” I retorted, ‘‘ with no soul to 
appreciate the poetry of my thoughts.” 

‘* Well, I’m afraid your thoughts will have to 
descend to prose in a few minutes; for it’s time 
to milk Mairi, and Murdina is out.” In ways like 
these, my dear Elizabeth, are my poetic fancies 
curbed, and I myself dragged down to earth and 
its affairs. 

We were interested to know how the folks here 
had liked Dr. Player. His dignified presence and 
the well-balanced phrases of his sermons would, 
we felt, be greatly admired. Sandy asked an old 
woman who has a croft near us how she had liked 
the minister from the south. ‘‘ Oh, but it was 
Himself was the beautiful preacher,’ she said, and 
held up her hands in awe at the very remembrance 
of him. 

“T was afraid,” said Sandy, “that you might find 
him difficult to follow on account of his having no 
Gaelic. Did you understand him quite well then?” 

““ Ts it understand ? ”’ she said. ‘‘ It would not 
be for such as us to understand a great man from 
the south like Dr. Player. Oh no, not a word did 
we understand. But indeed it was Himself was 
the beautiful preacher whatever.” 
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Last night I was writing letters when Murdina 
put her head in at the drawing-room door and 
inquired if there were any letters to post, as the 
** old bodach in the kitchen ” said he would “‘ reach 
the pillar’ with her. Now a bodach is an old 
man, so I presumed that an old bodach must be a 
very old man indeed. ‘“ Who is the old bodach, 
Murdina?” I inquired. “‘Who but Alec Dan 
himself,” she said. ‘‘ But, Murdina,’? I remon- 
strated, ‘‘ Alec Dan isn’t old.”’ ‘‘ Not old?” she 
gasped. “ Why I’msure he will be thirty itself ”— 
and she pronounced it “serty”. ‘“‘My dear Mur- 
dina,” I said, “‘ the day will come when you will 
not think thirty very old,” and I gave her my 
letters. ‘‘ Now don’t stay out too long with your 
old bodach,’’ I added, and her laugh at the very 
idea of such foolishness came to me along the 
passage. 

But I see Sandy leading Mairi towards the byre, 
so I must lay down my pen and take up my milk- 
pail. Farewell romance! Accept the salaams of 
the dairymaid, oh Elizabeth, Begum of Bengal. 

ISABEL. 


LETTER XI 


ACHACHLACHER MANSE, 
IsLAND OF SONAS. 

My pEAR ExvizABETH—Since I wrote last, there 
has been an addition to our family. No, you need 
not be reaching for your work-basket and casting 
on stitches for a pair of bootees. It hasn’t been 
that kind of addition at all, but a fully grown 
male addition in the shape of a divinity student 
sent up by the Highland Committee to help Sandy 
with the vacant parishes in the Presbytery. His 
official duties are to conduct services wherever he 
may be required ; but his unofficial duties are much 
more complicated, and range from cleaning the 
byre to hearing the Manse baby say her prayers. 
According to him, he is training Lois, and doing 
it in a much more scientific way than her weak- 
minded parents. When she tyrannically shouts 
downstairs that she wants a slave to bring her a 
drink, after she is supposed to be shut up for the 
night, the submissive parents would rise with a 
sigh to obey were it not for the strong-minded 
Penny (did I tell you that that was his name ?) 
who goes to the foot of the stair, after casting a 
look of “If you dare!” at Sandy and me, and 
shouts up in a voice of thunder—“ If you don’t go 
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to sleep at once, Lois, I’ll come up to you.” A 
short and surprised silence follows, and then a very 
subdued voice says—‘‘ Good-night, Uncle Pen,” and 
Uncle Pen replies, in the tone of the conqueror, 
** Good-night, Lois.” 

I find that another man in the house gives Sandy 
a confidence which he never had before. He never 
thought of standing up for himself when he was 
the only man on the premises, but during these 
summer weeks he has shown an unprecedented 
courage and assertion. Therefore, as woman to 
woman, I warn you, Bessie, do not, in an incautious 
moment, let the masculine element predominate in 
your household, for the end thereof may be your 
undoing. 

One example may suffice. I had given the 
family a late, and ‘high’, tea the other evening 
with the ulterior motive in my mind of doing 
without supper. About 10 p.m. I was sitting sewing 
in the drawing-room—the Bishop and the Curate 
were working in the garden—when the Bishop called 
in through the open window: “Is the kettle on ? ” 
“Kettle?” I said, trying to look innocent, “‘kettle?”’ 
** Yes, kettle,” he repeated, “isn’t it nearly supper 
time?” “Supper?” Igasped. ‘“ You don’t have 
supper when you have high tea.” The two men 
laid down their tools and looked at each other. 
‘Did you hear her?” ‘‘ Going to slip off to bed 
without giving us any supper.” “I thought there 
was something at the back of this * high tea ’ stunt.” 

After listening to these and a few more such 
remarks, I inquired sweetly if they would really 
like a cup of tea, More in sorrow than in anger 
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they gazed at me. ‘‘ We want our supper,” they 
said together, and I, sighing, went off and made it. 

A shadow, no bigger than a man’s hand, has 
appeared on the serenity of our sky, however. 
Murdina had Lois out for a walk the other day, 
and when they came in, Lois joined me at tea in 
the dining-room—the men-folks were out and I 
was alone. 

‘“* Did you have a nice walk, dearest ?” I asked. 

‘“‘ Lois an’ Deena an’ Alit-Dan,” the baby said, 
‘* all went to the shore.” 

** Oh,” I said, “‘ did Alec Dan go too? And did 
Alec Dan help Lois and Deena to make castles ? ” 

‘* No,” said Lois, her eyes full of laughter, ‘ Alit- 
Dan dave Deena a wee tiss.”’ 

Lois shrieked with joy at the remembrance. 
‘“* An’ Deena said, ‘Don’t’. At this moment 
Murdina came in. ‘Do you hear what this 
naughty girl is saying?” I inquired. ‘* You will 
have to be careful what you do, Murdina, when 
this tell-tale-tit is with you.” Of course Lois 
repeated the story with gurgles of laughter, and 
was caught to Murdina’s heart and spanked, to her 
huge delight. “* Will you be saying that again ? ” 
said the blushing Murdina, and Lois, feeling that 
her story had been indeed a success, repeated it 
with great joy. 

But when Lois was in bed my heart misgave me, 
for I knew that the “ wee tiss”’ would probably 
end in my having to look for another maid; and 
though I admired Alec Dan’s taste, I felt I had 
a grievance against him for stealing such a useful 
and beloved member from our family circle. 
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A new minister has just come to Cuan. As he 
is fresh from college, he and Mr. Penny know each 
other well, and the consequence is that he comes 
over very often to spend a night with us, and I am 
in the minority more than ever. The Presbytery 
have named him, on account of his youth, the 
Oganach, and have adopted a very fatherly attitude 
towards him.. Conversation during his visit is of 
a very high intellectual order. Sandy read aloud 
a poem the other night which we had written 
during one of our poetry games. “‘ It reminds me 
of Blake,” I said. ‘‘ Who was Blake ?”’ inquired 
the Oganach, thirsting for knowledge. 

“Oh, you know,” said Mr. Penny airily, 
“ Trafalgar and all that sort of thing. Don’t you 
remember, ‘ Blake’s in his hammock’ ? ” 

“Yes,” added Sandy, “‘ All’s right with the 
world.’ ”’ 

By this time I had reached the stage when 
laughter is a positive pain. 

We are fond of a writing game in which we 
have to guess words from their definition, after 
having been given their initial and final letters. 
I gave one last night. “‘ R—C,’” Isaid ; and added, 
“What I'll be if I stay long in Achachlacher.” 
** A relic,” suggested the Oganach, and successfully 
dodged the cushion which I flung at his head. My 
word had really been “‘ rheumatic ”’. 

You cannot say that we do not indulge in 
intellectual conversation. Margaret Barry could 
not get over our talking so much about hens and 
eggs. She said that in every house we went into 
the people invariably asked—‘ Are your hens 
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laying?’ or, “‘Have you set any eggs yet?” or 
some such question about poultry. “‘ Dear me,” 
she said, ‘““I am accustomed to going to a shop 
and buying a dozen eggs and that’s all about it; 
but here in Achachlacher you can talk for a whole 
day about hens and eggs.”” One day, while she was 
here, she met little Ruaridh, Alec Dan’s nephew, 
coming from school. 

“Well, Ruaridh,” she asked, ‘‘ and what did 
you have in school to-day?” “* Drawing,” said 
Ruaridh, beaming all over. ‘“‘ And what did you 
draw ?”’ pursued Margaret, anxious to please still 
further. ‘“‘ A chicken coming out of an egg,”’ said 
the proud Ruaridh, producing his slate. ‘*‘ Good 
gracious,”’ exclaimed the astonished Margaret, “‘ do 
they teach this poultry business to the very infants 
in the school ? ” 

When we told the Oganach about Margaret’s 
wonder at such a lot of talk about eggs, he said 
sadly, “‘ In Cuan we talk all the time about potatoes; 
and when the potatoes are safely in the pit for the 
winter, we don’t know what on earth to say to 
each other.” 

So that’s that. ISABEL. 


LETTER XII 


ACHACHLACHER MANSE, 
IsLAND OF SONAS. 


My pear ExizaBeTta—Little did I think when 
I wrote last about the cloud on our sky that it was 
to be the prelude of a regular thunderstorm, or 
anti-cyclone, or some such thing. 

First of all, there’s been Murdina’s wedding, 
with Lois as chief bridesmaid and Sandy and the 
Bard as the officiating clergy. Alec Dan, looking 
so red and uncomfortable in a black suit and a high 
starched collar, in his anxiety to show the world 
that getting married did not upset him, reached the 
stage of embarrassment when he was liable to kiss 
anybody who was intrepid enough to shake hands 
with him. Murdina, very rosy and smiling in her 
white frock, made such a bonny bride, and shed 
tears only when she said good-bye to Lois. An in- 
credible number of cocks and hens had been sacri- 
ficed for the wedding feast ; and Murdina and Alec 
Dan sat at the head of the table for what must have 
seemed an eternity, while the guests, a few at a 
time, came and partook of the marriage supper. 
The service was in Gaelic, and the Bard, who gave 
the oration—if that is what you would call the 
sermon to the bride and bridegroom—addressed all 
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his remarks to Lois, who clung tightly to Murdina’s 
hand all the time, and listened awestruck to the 
‘“‘oochs ” and the “ achs”’ which resounded from 
the Bard’s throat. 

We had no sooner got used to the new maid, 
Donalda, who, having been for several seasons to 
the fishing at Yarmouth, is sophisticated and there- 
fore not funny at all, when more changes began to 
take place in our settled existence. One morning 
Sandy got a letter from St. Aidan’s, Glasgow, asking 
him if he would be willing to go and preach for the 
parish which was vacant. He went, and since then 
has received a call to the place. And so now our 
hearts are heavy with partings. We try to cheer 
each other by the thought of the many advantages 
that we know there will be to both Lois and our- 
selves through living in a city. At the same time 
I realise that, like Stevenson, my heart will “‘ some- 
times be heavy and sometimes glad ” to mind the 
dear Western Isles. But for what we have received 
may we be truly thankful. 

I asked Murdina if occasionally she would tie 
up a peat and send it to me by post, so that when 
the ache in my heart gets unbearable and my feet 
are tired with climbing Glasgow stairs, and when 
the muffled roar of the city traffic has a note in it 
which makes me think of the waves breaking on the 
Sonas shores, I shall open Murdina’s parcel and 
place the fragrant peat in the centre of the city 
fire; and when the poignant smell comes to me 
with its unforgettable memories of the days when 
my hands were worn with toil but my heart was 
light, I shall startle the well-trained Jane, who 
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comes to the door to ask what I would like her to 
cook for supper, with the inevitable answer, given 
in perhaps a husky tone (did the peat reek catch 
in my throat ?)—‘‘I think, Jane, we must have 
kippers to-night.” And Jane, not understanding, 
will smile at my low taste; but Sandy, coming in 
later and smelling the supper preparations and the 
Achachlacher peat, will say—‘ There is a nice 
homey feeling about the house to-night.” 

When Lois was in Glasgow last year for the first 
time, she loved the stir and excitement, but could 
not understand why we were not able to tell her 
the names of all the children we met. I took her 
to the Botanic Gardens one day, and when I asked 
her on the following day where she would like to go, 
she replied, “‘ Back to the croft again ’’—surely the 
first time the stately Botanic Gardens have been 
called by that homely name. It was not, of course, 
surprising that she alluded to all the railway 
stations as piers, and addressed the guard of the 
train as “ Captain.” 

When we become city-dwellers, Lois will become 
sophisticated too, like Donalda, and will lose her 
Gaelic idioms; she will no longer tell me that her 
ball ran away ‘“‘ on” her, nor add a “ whatever ” 
now and then to her sentences. And I suppose 
that with my white hands I shall acquire city for- 
malities and no longer entertain the members of 
Presbytery in the kitchen or in the byre, for there 
will not be a dirty byre; we'll get our milk from a 
nice clean dairy instead, and our eggs from a shop 
instead of anest. And we shall discuss the political 
prospects instead of the potato planting. We may, 
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perhaps, not even know whether it is Arran Chiefs 
or Kerr’s Pinks which we are eating. Nor do I 
suppose that a member of Presbytery will go down 
to the kitchen to have a chat with that mythical 
Jane because his mother and hers came from the 
same place. Somehow or other I don’t think Jane 
would approve of that sort of behaviour. 

So that sometimes, adapting Stevenson, I shall 
say: 
Blows the wind to-day, and the sun and the rain are flying, 
Blows the wind on the moors to-day and now, 


Where about the rocks and the sea-weed the gulls are crying, 
My heart remembers how ! 


Forgive me for being what Sandy calls “ sloppy ”’, 
Elizabeth. Good-bye. ISABEL. 
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